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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
Tue last four weeks must indeed have been 
very trying for concert-givers as well as 
managers and the concert-going public, for 
the number of concerts averaged trom 50 to 
60 per week. These were only the perform- 
ances of importance, and no attention can 
possibly be paid to those of minor interest. 
Amongst the many managers that have come 
to the front, the most busy and hardworking 
must have been Mr. Robert Newman, who 
finished a series of Promenade Concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall on November the oth, 
and so successful have they been that 
already a second series is announced from 
December 26th to February rst.—Concerts 
take place every Sunday from 2gth Sept. 








to 23rd March.—Three orchestral concerts 
were given at the Albert Hall on Nov. 16th, 
30th, aad Dec. 14th, on which occasions an 
orchestra of 200 performers, under the ex- 
cellent conductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
and several excellent soloists appeared, 
mostly with decided success. Hitherto, 
when concerts were given with an orch- 
estra of 200, the Lamoureux Band was 
employed in conjunction with his own, but 
these concerts had a special interest at- 
tached to them from the fact that most of 
the gentlemen have, at various times, played 
in his orchestra under Mr. Wood's conduc- 
torship. For the guidance of amateurs 
desirous of forming orchestras, we draw their 
attention to the fact that the composition of 
Mr. Newman’s festival orchestra for his con- 
certs at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday 
afternoon was as follows :— 


32 First Violins 1§1 Horns 
32 Second Violins 6 Trumpets 


24 Violas 1 Bass Trumpet 
24 Violoncellos 6 Trombones 
7 Double Basses 1 Contra Bass Trom. 

Strings 2 Tubas 

6 Flutes 4 Wagner Tubas 

2 Piccolos * 5 Percussion 

6 Oboes 4 Harps : 

2 Cor Anglais 53, Glockenspiel 

6 Clarionets 

2 Bass Clarionets 

6 Bassoons 


Contra Bassoon 
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Unusual pains were taken to make the 
performance as complete as possible, and 
sectional rehearsals of strings alone, and also 
wind and percussion alone, were held before 
the final tull general rehearsal. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg gave his second piano- 
forte recital on Oct. rgth, and proved himself 
a virtuoso of first rank. Another recital 
is already announced for Dec. 21st.—Mr. 
Albert Chevalier attracts crowds to the 
small hall every afternoon, and it seems as if 
public interest would never abate for this 
star of the music-hall.—A series of Symphony 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall is also pro 
gressing, and the last took place on Decem- 
ber 7th.—MM. Ysaye and Busoni are now the 
instrumental heroes of Queen's Hall, and 
command crowds of admirers whenever a 
recital of theirs is announced.—The latter 
gave a recital on Dec. toth, and had a large 
and appreciative audience.—At the Royal 
Albert Hali, Saturday concerts with popular 
artists and programmes were given during 
November and December.—The Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts are now also under 
the management of Mr. R. Newman, and we 
really begin to wonder at the immense activ- 
ity of this popular and most courteous gentle- 
man. A series of organ recitals,a Christmas 
Day concert, and I do not know what not, 
are also either proceeding or announced. 

Another prominent pianist who made his 
début at Bechstein Hall, was Mr. Gottfried 
Galston. The recitals took place on Nov. 
27th and Dec. 11th. Herr Gottfried Galston, 
who is giving two pianoforte recitals at the 
Bechstein Hall during this autumn season 
was born in Vienna, where he studied music, 
and completed his studies under Leschetitzky. 
He has played with great success in Vienna, 
Berlin, Leipzig, and other German cit es, 
and is now giving a series of concerts in 
* Berlin. Born on 31st August, 1880, hé com- 
menced his pianoforte studies at the age of 
five, and continued as a student at the Con- 
servatoire of Vienna till 1894, when he 
became a pupil of Theodor Leschetitzky, the 
greatest master of pianoforte, under whom he 
studied until 1898 At the cluse of this 
period he went to Leipzig, and there for two 
years studied theory of music with Jadassohn, 
and in that city, on the 13th February, 1900, 
he made his first appearance in the “ Alte 
Gewandhaus”’ with great success. His 
favourite masters are the three great b’s— 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, and from 
these he gives some of his finest renderings. 

It was a veritable dream to welcome back 
to the platform, before a brilliant audience, 








Mme. Antoinette Sterling, who is but too 
seldom now heard in public. She assisted at 
her son’s and Miss Lucy Stone’s concert at 
St. James’s Hall. Her efforts found ample 
response and her voice is still of the same beau- 
tiful quality for which the artist became sv 
popular. Mr.Sterling Mackinley is a singer 
possessed of the same timbre of voice as is 
that of his distinguished mother. Miss Adela 
Verne contributed some magnificent items 
on the piano and Miss Lucy Stone gave 
some violin solos for which she was de- 
servedly applauded.—Miss Lilian Hovey and 
Miss Ethel Barns gave a vocal and violir: 
recital with great success, and under the same 
direction at the Bechstein Hall, on November 
28th. Altogether, Miss Ethel L. Robinson 
seems to have been born for the post of 
manageress of concerts and we cannot help 
complimenting her on the success she has 
achieved and for the public favours she has 
well known how to win. Many concerts are 
now announced to be under her direction. 

Under the direction of Mr. Hugo Gérlitz, 
a last appearance before his departure for 
America was made by that favourite young 
violinist, Herr Jan Kubelik, on November 
Igth, at Queen’s Hall, which was filled to the 
utmost by a crowd, equal in numbers as well 
as in enthusiasm. Herr Kubelik played 
Spohr’s Concerto, No. 8, Ernst’s “ Othello” 
Fantasie, and minor pieces by Go!dmark and 
Raff. He had no less than nine recalls after 
the last of which he yielded and played the 
“Last Rose of Summer” with variations in 
his own inimitable and equally fascinating 
way. He was escorted to his carriage by a 
large crowd of people, eager to wish him a 
bon voyage and speedy return.—Mr. Maurice 
C. Kay, the American boy violinist, who has 
been studying at Liége, the cradle of violin- 
ists, gave a violin recital at Steinway Hall 
on November 28th ; he is a fine player, not- 
withstanding the fact that he is but 15 years 
old. He had but a very poor audience and 
must have felt somewhat disheartened ; but 
never mind, old boy, better luck next time! 

Mr. W. Addington directed a vocal recital, 
given by Miss Violet Defries, at the Steinway 
Hall, on October 30th. We are told that 
Miss Defries is not only a fine singer, but 
also a clever recitress, violinist and pianist. 
She had the assistance of several artists, 
amongst them Mr. Rohan Clenry, who was 
heard to great advantage in Vieuxtemps’ 
“Air Varie.” 

The following concerts, amongst many 
others, took place under the management ot 
Mr. N. Vert: Madame Clara Butt and Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford on October 12th. They 
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were assisted by Mme. Beatrice Langley 
(violin), and Miss P. St. Angelo (piano), 
and several others, the concert proving a 
success all round.—A most enjoyable concert 
was given by Miss Amy Castles on Novem- 
ber 19th, under the same management, at 
St. James’s Hall. The concert giver is 
Australian by birth and is possessed of a 
very fine voice, which she uses with artistic 
skill and discretion. She had a large and 
fashionable audience who thoroughly appre- 
ciated her efforts as well as those of her 
fellow-artists, 

At Bechstein Hall, under the direction of 
M. Vert, N. Carl Flesch, assisted by Herr 
Liebling, gave a violin recital of considerable 
merit. The performer is a professor at the 
Royal Conservatoire, Bucharest, and pos- 
sesses great gifts as an executant. His 
powers were displayed in Paganini’s Con- 
certo in D, the difficulties of which solo were 
conquered with ease. No matter how intri- 
cate the passages Mr. Flesch was equal to 
them, and his reception by the audience was 
enthusiastic. After Paganini he attacked 
Bach's ‘“‘ Chaconne” with the utmost con- 
fidence, and in tone and execution proved 
his ability beyond question. He next played 
with much grace Wilhelmj’s transcription of 
the prize song from Wagner’s “ Meister- 
singer,” and concluded his recital with an 
effective solo by Hubay. Herr Liebling in 
Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor hardly realised 
the poetic character of the music, but his 
perfect command of the fingerboard deserved 
great praise. Some light pieces of his own 
‘composition were well received. The grand 
Bechstein pianoforte was greatly appreciated. 

The last chamber concert given by Miss 
Ethel Barns and Mr. Charles Phillips at the 
Bechstein Hall was particularly interesting. 
It commenced with a cleverly-written violin 
Sonata by Christian Sinding, extremely well 
performed by Miss Ethel Barns and Mr. 
Marmaduke Barton. Mr, Charles Phillips 
brought forward a new cycle of songs entitled 
“ Lords of the Sea,” words and music by the 
gifted Scottish composer, Mr. William Wal- 
lace, and dedicated by him to ‘* The Gentle- 
men of His Majesty's Navy.” The four 
songs are full of vigour and life, and they 
were stirringly delivered by Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Schultz Curtius will have charge of 
two concerts to be given by the Bohemian 
String Quartet on Jan. 27 and Feb. 3, 1902. 
Bechstein Hall is the appointed place, and a 
tour of certain provincial towns is also part 
of the plan. 

Mr. John Dunn, the great English violinist, 
took part at the Scotch Concert at St, 





James’s Hall on Nov. 30th, when he played 
an arrangement of Scotch airs by the late J. 
T. Carrodus. The success of the popular 
virtuoso was so great that he received quite 
an ovation and for the inevitable encore, he 
gave Paganini's “Witches Dances.” The 
concert, under the direction of Mr. N. Vert, 
was a great success all round. 


We regret we cannot report on the concerts 
more explicitly, but their number this month 
is too great and our space too limited. 


ABROAD. 

Tue threatened litigation over Kubelik is off. 
Dunkl, of Pesth, Hungary, the former man- 
ager of the violinist, has withdrawn all suits 
in consideration of an interest in eight fare- 
weil concerts that Kubelik has been giving 
in Prague and Budapest. It is understood 
that Rudoiph Aronson, too, has been placated. 
So now, everybody concerned in the tour of 
the famous young Bohemian is satisfied. It 
remains to be seen how well the public will 
be pleased. 

Louis Marsick, the Belgian violoncellist, 
died in Liége three weeks ago, aged forty-six 
years. He was a member of the Royal 
Theatre Orchestra. 

The Marien String Quartet, of Cincinnati, 
has begun rehearsals and will give a number 
of chamber music concerts this season. 

Mme. Ludwig Breitner, violinist, and Miss 
Ada Lohmann, soprano, contributed the 
musical programme at the reception by the 
Rainy Day Club on October 2, at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. Madame Breitner, 
who has just returned from Newport, where 
she appeared at a series of musicales, played 
charmingly. Miss Lohmann delighted all 
with the sweetness of her voice and the finish 
and distinction of her style. The young 
soprano is one of the pupils of Madame Von 
Klenner who have already been admitted 
into the circle of artistic singers. 

The English colony in Brussels celebrated 
the opening of the winter season by a most 
successful conversazione. This was the 
happy thought of the Rev. W. W. Clarke, 
English chaplain at the Church of the Resur- 
rection, a place of worship well known to 
most English and American visitors. The 
réunion was specially associated with the 
festival of the dedication of the church. 
Over 300 people were present at the Salle 
Kevers in the Rue Montagne de Parc, where, 
thanks to the untiring efforts of an admirable 
committee, a most enjoyable evening was 
spent. After an opening address .by the 
Rev. Clarke, a capital concert was given by 
local amateurs, Madame de Scryver as a 
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graceful violinist, Miss Hemming and Miss 
Griffith and M. de Scappa as excellent vo- 
calists; a young violinist named Cade, who 
though only fourteen is a fine player and 
intends giving a concert in London shortly. 
He has been studying at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. The arrival of the Hon. Con- 
stantine Phipps, the English Minister to 
Brussels, on the scene, was the signal for the 
singing of “God Save the King,” in acknow- 
ledgment of which Mr. Phipps said a few 
tactful words. Some very smart frocks were 
worn. 

Young musical artists in America are fond 
of opening their hearts to the interviewer, 
and sometimes they do it with unconscious 
humour. Here, for example, is the confi- 
dential outburst—in print—of a young lady 
who, after studying the piano for eighteen 
months, was advised by her preceptor to 
cultivate her voice “‘ even to the sacrifice of 
her great pianoskill.” Says the gifted pupil : 
‘‘ This so surprised grandma and I that we 
were at a loss to decide what to do for some 
time. I was not able to take lessons in both 
singing and the piano. Several vocal in- 
structors and critics heard me sing and urged 
me to give up the piano by all means. Finally, 
after consultation with my people and earnest 
prayer and fasting, we decided that I should 
take voice culture.” Let us hope that the 
singing lessons, to which the student refers 
as if they were so many bottles of medicine, 
were followed by good results. But we won- 
der that it did not occur to “grandma and 
I” to try the effect of a few lessons in 
grammar. 

Misfortunes never come alone, even in the 
case of the band of the ducal court of Mein- 
ingen. These instrumentalists have just 
reached home after a musically successful 
tour; but en route they met with more than 
one disaster. At Frankfurt-on-Maine the 
agents who issued the tickets for their con- 
certs became suddenly bankrupt, after having 
pocketed some £’oo for the said tickets, 
which the Meiningers did not receive; on the 
Rhine the public failed to attend the concerts 
in such numbers as had been anticipated ; 
while on the journey home the magnificent 
harp belonging to the band, and valued at 
£150, was completely smashed to pieces! 

Our Berlin correspondent writes: An un- 
known work by Mozart has just been dis- 
covered in Paris entitled “ Ouverture a Grand 
Orchestre, par Mozart, a Paris I'lmprimerie 
du Conservatoire. Faubourg Poissonniére, 
No. 152.” It has just been performed, or 
will shortly be performed, by the concert 
company of the Conservatoire. The work 








was found in the book shelves of the Con- 
servatoire under a heap of orchestral scores, 
which had probably lain in the dust there 
since the school was built. 

The purchase of Guarnerius’ violin, dated 
Cremona, 1742, and said to have been used 
for years by Paganini, is being negotiated for 
with the city of Genoa bya wealthy Chicago 
gentleman. The Genoese authorities have 
already refused to part with the instrument 
for £5,000, but are said to be considering a 
further offer of £6,000. Whether they are 
justified in disposing at all of the violin, 
which was bequeathed to the city by Paga- 
nini, is another matter. 

Herr Kubelik has gained wonderful success 
at his concert in Austria, the students in one 
case meeting him on horseback and drawing 
his carriage to the hall. 

Kubelik has been declared by the Austrian 
Court to be of legal age, which enables him 
to sign his contract with Mr. Dan Frohman. 
Another prodigy violinist has appeared on 
the scene. His name is Florizel Reuter. 
He was born at Davenport, Iowa, and an 
American Cabinet Minister is said to have 
paid for his musical education, which was 
undertaken in Geneva. He is about to 
appear in America under the management of 
the veteran Major J. P. Pond. 

It is not often that German audiences 


‘appreciate English vocalists or instrumenta- 


lists. But a lady violinist, Miss Blanche 
Hubbard, performing recently at a students’ 
concert at Leipzig, made such an impression 
that she has been engaged for a concert tour 
through Germany. The German musical 
critics speak in the highest terms of Miss 
Hubbard’s talent. Her tone is pure and 
broad, and her execution quite remarkable. 
She is coming to London next season, | 
understand. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Hereford.—Sixty-three years form a long vista 
through which to glance backward, and yet the 
Hereford Choral Suciety whose establishmeut 
dates from 1838, seems to be enjoying even now 
the freshness of youth. Had a stranger to the 
ancient [city on the banks of the winding Wye 
doubted the appreciation of the people of Here- 
ford for high-class music, he needed but to have 
stepped into the Shirehall on Tuesday, November 
2oth, when and where he would have found a 
splendid audience enjoying to the fuli a pro- 
gramme whose excellence and rendition it would 
be difficult to surpass. Madame Sobrino is a 
highly accomplished German soprano, who afcer 
aresidence of about twelve years in the land of 
the Stars and Stripes, returned to the Fatherland 
but nas spent the last three years in England, 
‘* where,”’ she told the writes, ‘‘ I hope I\may stay, 
for I do so much like your audiences. They are 
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even too kind to me.” Mr. Vivian Bennetts, the 
tenor, was personally unknown to Herefordshire 
audiences until the present concert. But Mr. W. 
J.Ineson, whose grand bass voice one is always 
glad to hear, had, it is interesting to note, just 20 
years ago that night sang in his first Hereford 
Society Concert (not then as a principal) in the 
‘““May Queen.” The following was the pro- 
gramme :— 
Part I. 
“ACIS AND GALTEA,” 
A Serenata composed ia the year 1720 by Handel. 
Part II. 

1. Romance in F (for Solo Violin ane 

Orchestra) ae om 

Miss Evangeline Antony. 
2. Song—*t Seranade ” ca 
Madame Sobrino. 
3. Song—‘‘ Thro’ the Night” 
Mr. Vivian Bennetts. 

4. Madrigal (for six voices)—“ Spring, 

the sweet Spring’”’ Rev. W.D. V. Duncombe 

National Anthem. 

Dr. Sinclair, of Hereford, took a prominent 
part in the first of the current series of concerts 
given under the auspices of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber Concert Society, at the New Temperance 
Hotel, on Wednesday night. Dr. Sinclair was the 
pianist, and commenting on his manipulation of 
the instrument in Schumann’s Quartet for piano- 
forte and?strings, along with the Max Mossel per- 
formers, the Birmingham Post says :—‘‘ We know 
him as a brilliant perf2rmer on the organ, but 
until last night had never heard him as a pianist, 
except maybe as accompanist at a festival of the 
‘Three Choirs.’ Dr. Sinclair displayed judgment 
in having the lid of the concert grand closed, and 
in his playing showed himself perfectly familiar 
with the requirements of a concertante perform: 
ance. He hasa nice touch, fluent execution, and 
good command of tone. Whether he is a great 
pianist we cannot say. Schumann’s Quartett 
demands an artist, not a virtuoso. Dr. Sinclair 
played up to his colleagues, led with firmness 
when called upon to do so, but never forced him- 
self upon the attention. He played with artistic 
restraint as well as feeling, and there was a 
perfect understanding between him and his 
colleagues.” 


Beethoven 
R. Strauss 


Schubert 


Manchester.—A violoncello recital by Mr. James 
Richardson was given in the Athenzum Hall on 
October roth. The programme embraced A. Ru- 
binstein’s Sonata in D, Op. 18, for violoncello 
and pianoforte ; Heberlein’s soloin D minor, Op. 
8, and other solos, in each of which Mr. Richard- 
son displayed a rare skill and delicacy of touch, 
which gave great delight to a critical company. 
In every movement there was evidence of the 
great care with which Mr. Richardson had 
studied the technique associated with the com. 
positions of master minds like Rubinstein, 
Heberlein, Popper, Nolck and Richard Strauss. 
The violoncello recital was varied by some 
equally brilliant pianoforte work by Mr. Isidor 
Coho. Mr. A. H. Nicholson acted as accompanist. 
Miss Bertha Guthrie also contributed in no mean 
degree to the all-round excellence of the enter- 





tainmeat by singing with her accustomed sweet- 
ness of expression that weird song of Goethe’s, 
“ Erlkonig " (Schubert), and at a later stage Miss 
Guthrie gave ‘*The shipman steers to land” 
(Curschmann), and “The First Primrose” 
(Grieg). 





Bristol.—A good audience of amateurs and 
some professionals .were present in the lesser 
Hall of the Victoria Rooms on October 5th to 
hear Mr. Maurice Alexander. He is an accom- 
plished violinist who has come to Bristol from 
London to live. His first appearance in our city 
was in January of the present year, when he 
assisted at an organ recital at the Victoria 
Rooms. His earliest studies were pursued under 
Muscat, at Hastings, where he made a public 
appearance at the age of seven. His tuition was 
continued under Pollitzer at the London Academy 
of Music, where he won a scholarship when 
twelve years of age. He has been an Associate 
of the Academy for the last three years, and 
during the same period a member of Mr. Wood's 
band at the Queen’s Hall. His programme 
was well chosen, and filled with compositions 
that enabled him to display fully his excep- 
tional natural gifts and his accomplishments, At 
the head of the list was Schumann’s Sonata in A 
minor, a late work of the master, bearing the 
opus number 105. It is ove of the author’s most 
genial efforts. Mr. Alexander’s interpretation of 
this work at once stamped him as a true artist. 
He exhibited wonderful strength for an executant 
of his years. His bowing is free, easy, and 
graceful, his tone is particularly rich and full, his 
intonation is faultless, and bis technique is that 
of a matured player. The executant’s best 
achievement, perhaps, was his playing of the 
Andante and Finale of Mendelssohn's Concerto, 
an Adagio of Hiller, a Spanish Dance of Sarasate. 
a Gondoliera and a Moto Perpetuo of Ries, and 
a Mazurka of Zarzycki. The youthful violinist 
was given a reception that might be termed en- 
thusiastic, and he deserved it. 
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By George Lehmann in “ The Etude.”’ 


Teresina Tua. 
(Continued from page 207.) 

Ir would be difficult to imagine a more 
charming and captivating violinist than was 
Teresina Tua in the early eighties. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that both her 
personality and her art entranced all Europe. 
Her exceeding loveliness of face and form 
bewitched her audiences before they heard 
her play, and it was not long before she was 
known throughout Europe as “ Die Geigen- 
fee’ (the violin fairy). 

Surely it will always be deplored by all 
who heard her play in those days—myself 
among the number—that Teresina Tua's 
career was so metorically brief. Compara- 
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tively few people z are familiar “wala the un- 
fortunate circumstances which, in reality, 
had the effect of abruptly terminating her 
public work. Her sudden retirement from 
public life, at a time when she yave such 
splendid promise of future greatness, will 
always remain an enigma to the majority of 
her admirers. 

Teresina Tua was born in Turin, Italy, 
May 22, 1867. When only thirteen years of 
age she received the first prize at the Paris 
Conservatory. Like so many other players, 
she owed the development of her remarkable 
gifts to the genius and faithful guidance of 
Massart. Under this master her talents 
ripened so rapidly that, in 1880, she played 
an ample repertoire of concertos and solo 
pieces with an artistic perfection which 
almost defied criticism. Everywhere she 
played she was the idol of the day. In 1882 
she made her first concert trip through Ger- 
many ; and in orthodox old Leipzig, as well 
as in the home of Joseph Joachim, the beau- 
tiful Italian girl's playing created nothing 
less than a sensation. 

Teresina Tua’s visit to the United States, 
in 1887, proved the first in a series of mis- 
fortunes which resulted in her retirement to 
private life. Feeble health, combined with 


wretched mismanagement, destroyed all pos- 


sibilities of success in the United States, 
What should have been a most brilliant and 
profitable season proved only a dismal fiasco. 
She appeared at few concerts, and the critics, 
as well as the public, withheld from her the 
homage to which she had grown accustomed. 
She returned to Europe quite disheartened, 
if not embittered, with her experience in 
America, and not long after she decided to 
abandon the concert stage altogether. Leav- 
ing the scenes of her many triumphs, she 
returned to Italy, where, several years later, 
she married an Italian nobleman. Several 
times it has been rumoured that she would 
re-enter public life, but she has doubtless 
preferred domestic peace and happiness‘to 
the trials and tribulations incident to a public 
career. 
Maud Powell. 

It seems as though it were but yesterday 
thata little American girl came soberly walk- 
ing toward the old conservatory, a fiddle 
tucked under her arm, and resolution plainly 
written on her comely face. Yet twenty 
years and more have passed away since then, 
and the little girl has grown to womanhood 
and accomplished laudable things. She has 
more than fulfilled the promise of her child- 
hood, for she has out-stripped all her 
American sisters in the art of violin-playing, 





and stands to-day the waiinditinn woman 
violinist of the United States. 

Miss Powell's success was not so easily 
won as that of many of our gifted players. 
Her career is a striking illustration of the 
possibilities of earnest endeavour and unfal- 
tering resolution. When she returned tothe 
United States, in 1885, she did not meet with 
that immediate success which sets all doubts 
aside; but step by step, year after year, she 
has risen in the public's esteem, till her posi- 
tion is at last firmly established and her 
future snccess assured. 

After a year or more of study at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, Miss Powell decided 
to go to Paris, feeling that the training 
of the purely French school was best suited 
to her needs. But the experiment proved 
less satisfactory than she hoped it would; 
and after lingering in the French capital for 
a period of about two years, she betook her- 
self to Berlin, hoping to find in Joachim her 
ideal of a great pedagogue. But there, too, 
she was doomed to disappointment. The 
method of training pursued at the Berlin 
Hochschule failed to enlist her sympathies. 
She did not find at the Hochschule what she 
had long sought in vain. Nevertheless she 
decided to remain in Berlin, and during her 
comparatively brief stay she remained true 
to her purpose to succeed, and continued her 
work under Joachim as a painstaking and 
industrious student. 

It must be confessed that when Miss 
Powell left the Hochschule her playing was 
crude and immature, revealing none of the 
admirable qualities which now strongly char- 
acterize her work. She had, it is true, a 
certain degree of technical ability which 
enabled her to play important compositions 
with reasonable accuracy; but beyond this 
there was little in her performances that was 
truly interesting to the intelligent and exact- 
ing musician. In those days, however, girl 
violinists were not as numerous in the United 
States as they are to-day, and Miss Powell 
experienced little or no difficulty in obtaining 
lucrative engagements. 

It was just at this period of her career, 
during the first few years of success in her 
native land, that Miss Powell began to reveal 
those qualities which have since elevated her 
art. Not content with financial reward and 
meaningless successes, she applied herself 
each year more seriously and vigorously to 
study. The results which she hzs achieved 
prove not only a justification of her early 
self-confidence, but they prove also how 
important a factor in success is dogged 
perseverance. 
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The following Portraitsand Fac.simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,’ and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No. 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - 
Adolphe Pollitzer - 
Mdlle Edith Smith - 
John Dunn - - 9 
Heinrich Maria Hain 10 
Edina Bligh - Ir 
I. B. Poznanski 12 
Rene Ortmans - 13 
A. Simonetti - 14 
W. Ten Have - 15 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz 16 
Miss Hildegard Werner - - 
Fred Furnace - -.. 28 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


ON Aus Ww 


Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi,1713 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - - 
F. Whiteley - - : . 
H Lyell Tayler - . - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot . - 
G..de Angelis - - - - 
Marcello Rossi - 


Miss Gertrude Henrv- Potts 


; The Halle-Mayson Violin - - 30 
Eugene Ysaye - . - - 31 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels - - 32 
Portrait of the Kneisel Syeartatte- ° - 33 
Jan Van Oordt - : 34 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels : 34 
Do. do. do, - . - 35 
Portrait of Walter Kerr—- - - 36 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers - 37 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - - 39 
a Mr. Arthur Darley - - s 4“ 
= Miss Marian Jay * - 42 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 
Painting by Tintoretto - _ - 42 
David Techler's Viola - - - - 47 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - - - 48 
” Miss J. Orloff - - - - 49 
Fac-simile Labels- - - - - 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - - - 51 
ns Miss L. Jackson - - = 
2 Mr. T. G. Briggs : . - 54 
- Mr. C. L. Walger : - - 55 
Fac-simile Labels - a . . 58 


Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim - - 60 


ae The Elderhorst Quartette - « & 

eS Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst . - 62 

- Chas. Auguste de Beriot . - 63 

és Arcangelo Corelli : - - 64 

= Ferdinand David . ° - 65 

‘ Henri Vieuxtemps - - - 66 

om Giovanni Viotti - ° - 66 

- Stradivarius in his Workshop - - 68 

‘ Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr - 69 

a Ole Bull : = - 70 

* Miss Muriel Handley - - - 91 

cs Miska Hauser - - ° 92 

a Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - - 93 

es Miss K.Lee_ .- : : - 494 
Raimund Peckotsch_ - - - 

Bust of Paganini - . © - &2 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 84 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam- nr. Innsbruck 86 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski - . - & 


» Hugo Kupferschmid -. e - 88 








ST. CHCILIA 
Music Publishing Co.. Ltd. 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exescises in Thirds... i Wilbelmj, 3/- nett 
Concert ») Op. 64 Mendelssohn-Wilhelmj, 4/- 
Concerto, Op. 61 Beethoven-Wilheltj, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi = E. Polonaski, 4[- 
Three Lyrics . Th. Polonaski, each 4/- 
Mazurka P .. Th. Polonaski, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 

M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (‘cello 

M. A. Coward-Klee, 4/- 
Six Melodious Studies . Alban Henry, 1/- nett 


Six Meloudious Recreations 
Victor Hollaender, 1/- nett 


Six Miniatures ... H. Saint-George, each 4 
Violin and Bow... .. J. B. Poznanski, 5/- nett 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and 33 photographic 
Illustrations. Highly recommended by 


AUGUST WILHELMg. 
Violin Tutor Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett 
Twenty Studies, 1st Position W.H.Henley,4/- 
» 2ndand3rd,, , » 4° 
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ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net 

Vol. 8s. a 

1. Lyric Album (5 pieces) ... ove ae I 6 

2. Diehl. Six Gavottes one eee eee I 6 

3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .., oe Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 

Book I. (7 pieces) ... von eee 20 


5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 


Book II. (6 pieces) ... soe ee 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon eae I 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 cl 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces one tee vee I 6 
g. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 40 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl Popular pieces (Nos. 1to6 se. z¢ 
12, Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 

Op. 42 «ss eee eee eos ve Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 ro 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... see Io 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 as I 6 
16. Papini, Six characteristic pieces ae 20 

(To be continued. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limited) TORONTO, 
LONDON. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
sy JOHN BROADHOUSE. 











WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





*PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the Publisher 
desires it to be understood that he has ‘diecarded the Version previously issued by him by 
M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present one which will, 
for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








The Balfour Strad 


MADE BY 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 


CREMONA, 1692. 


Price £2000. 


Guaranteed by all the leading Parisian violin 
experts and many others and is the finest and 
most guaranteed Strad in the world. A 
pamphlet entitled “ What are the broad and 
distinguishing marks of a Stradivari Violin,” 
illustrated with a reproduction of above 
fiddle may be had from the Authors, price 1/- 


BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 


11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 





TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS.for Violins, Violas and 'Cellos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHOULDER REST COM-.. 
BINED, may be had from all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, etc , or full catalogues, particulars and testi- 
monials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F. N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Wholesale and 
Retail. 


OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 


AMATEURS ONLY. Send addressed and stamped enve- 
lope for free sample rough Russian Violin String and particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREE. 


Please mention this paper. 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFORMATION 
FOR 
PLAYERS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 


BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 
Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 


Observations. 
With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 


LONDON: 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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WILLIE BLAIR. (THE ‘‘ QUEEN’s FIDDLER.”) 
at the age of go. 


By Kind Permission of Messrs. Methuen, Simpson, & Co. Dundee. 


Printed by The New Temple Press, Grant Road, Croydon 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.”’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
_ Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


ViOUN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

B This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

. in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Uonservatoizes on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE, 


SIVORi 


Sote AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLoNIEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E’’ will bear pulling up to “‘ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 


VIOLINS 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


hg seers. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
+ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musica! Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violivist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, Loadon, 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re. 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free)- — - : - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 38. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C. 


West End Agents: St. Cecitia Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LimiTEp, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


The Violin Times. 


DECEMBER I5TH, Igol. 














HUMBLE FIDDLERS AND FORGOTTEN 
FIDDLE MAKERS. 


By Fiddle Fancier. 
(Continned from Page 198). 


V.—WIxuleE Brair, THE “QUEEN'S FIDDLER.” 


Wituiam Bair was born at Belnacroft, 
Crathie, near Ballater, Aberdeenshire, on the 
25th of October, 1794 (not on the 26th of 
October, 1793, as stated by Mr. W. C. 
Honeyman, in his ‘Scottish Violin Makers,” 
Pp. 23). 

a the only child of James and Isa- 
bella Blair—the mother's maiden name being 
Gordon. He was married to Margaret 
Calder, and the offspring of the union are 
three, viz.: John, James, and Mary. The 
fiddle has been an honourable member of the 
Blair family for about two hundred years. 
Willie Blair was a pupil of his father, and 
also of Peter Hardie, of Dunkeld. He,there- 
fore, inherited the traditions of Niel Gow, 
seeing that Peter Hardie was the pupil of 
that famous player. The son John, who 
died in 1896, was a sergeant in the army and 
also a violinist ; and James, now living, isa 
violinist. The latter was closely associated 
with his father in all his playing at royal 
balls at Balmoral. 

Willie Blair was an excellent strathspey 
and reel player, and on account of his being 
frequently engaged at Balmoral, and being 
kindly noticed by Her Majesty, the late 
Queen, came to be universally known as 
‘* The Queen’s Fiddler.” 
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He was a fiddle autin as well as a fiddler, 
and he turned out some excellent work. But 
as a maker he committed the fatal blunder 
of artificially seasoning his wood in the 
majority of his instruments. He made a 
few fiddles, however, in which the wood was 
naturally and carefully seasoned, and he sold 
one of them to H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Edinburgh, for the sum of five pounds. He 
died on November 12th, 1884, at the ad- 
vanced age of go, and was buried in Crathie 
churchyard. The Queen attended his funeral 
in person. One tombstone serves for the 
remains of himself, wife, and son, and the 
epitaph runs: 

SACRED 
To the Memory of 
WicuiaM Brair, house carpenter and violinist, 
who died on the 12th of November, 1884, 
aged go years. 
Also 
His wife, MARGARET CALDER, 
who died April 2nd, 1883, aged 80 years. 
And 


Their son, Sergeant Joun Buair, 
who died July 16th, 1896, aged 73 years. 


A little time before his decease, Blair com- 
. menced to write a short account of his own 
life—it was intended to be short, but it proved 
to be shorter than was intended. Coming 
death cast his shadow before him, and the 
pages of the little memorandum book are all 
blank save the first. The following is a fac- 
simile reproduction of all that was written : 





Blair was no ordinary mortal. He was 
cast in a mould and possessed well de- 
fined traits of individuality. He inherited a 
good deal of the many marks peculiar to the 
Scottish character, but his nature had con- 
trived to blend them in a way which was 
Blair’s own. 

He had a fund of the native pawky humour 
in him, from which he occasionally drew 
largely. On one occasion, when he was 
playing at Balmoral, James Bowman, one of 
the keepers, cried up to the gallery, “ Gie us 
the ‘Loch o’ Forfar,’ Willie.’’ Blair, who 
was in a surly mood for some reason or 
other, cried back, ‘“‘ The deal care tho’ ye 
were droon in the Loch o’ Forfar, that yer 
aye sekin.” 

The Queen laughed heartily at this remark, 
probably more at the manner than at the 
words. Blair, whether in the presence of 
monarch or mannikin, preserved the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and invisible 
Blair—he was, in short, always Willie Blair. 
He was (what the great Victoria loved so 
well) true to nature. 


Keeper Bowman and he often crossed 
swords, but they generally ended up their 
petty differences over a bottle of rare old 
Scotch, which Bowman had the knack of 
finding in all sorts of odd places, such 
as gutters, rabbit burrows, etc. Bowman's 
most effective weapon was that of extolling 
the son’s playing at the expense of that 
of the father. Comparisons of this kind never 
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failed to put Blair senior in a wry mood for 
the rest of the day. 

Blair was a devout believer in Fairyland, 
and the inhabitants thereof reciprocated his 
devout sentiments by being fond patrons of 
the Blair cult. One of the ilk it was that 
heard these little people on a hill somewhere 
near by at a carouse. It was, presumably, 
the fairy annual outing, for there were fairies 
gathered in immense numbers, and they had 
mustered their best orchestra for the oc- 
casion. Strathspeys and reels, of course, 
were the vogue. They greeted Blair fami- 
liarly as “ Jock o’ Toddie Hole,” and the 
chief fiddler improvised a strathspey in his 
honour. This strathspey was written out 
by Blair himself. 


The fairies paid another remarkable visit 
to one of the Blairs at the Abergeldie Manse. 
On one night this particular Blair happened 
to be the only servant in the house, the rest 
having gone to a late ball, and about mid- 
night a troup of fairies entered his bedroom. 
One of the fairy ladies carried a baby in her 
arms, which she carefuliy deposited in bed 
alongside of Blair; another fairy carried a 
fiddle which, no sooner than they had had a 
look round, he took out of his box and played. 
He played till dawn, and all the rest danced 
around the bed. Willie Blair used to play 
the reel played by these fairies for many 
years, till one day, the tune slipped com- 
pletely out of his memory, in as remarkable 
a manner as it had come there. He put the 
occurrence down to an act of vengeance on 
the part of the old fairy who had led the 
revelry in the bed-room—who, he thought, 
had stolen tne reel from his memory for 
some little offence given to the little people. 


Blair hated the bagpipes with an intense 
hatred. He always betook himself out of 
hearing, if he could, when they were being 
played. In connection with bagpipes he 
used to tell his son the following tale: “‘ When 
Solomon was crowned King it is said that 
the rocks were torn asunder; but that is 
a wrong translation ; it should state that the 
piper’s bags were split.” This apocryphal 
version, like Blair himself, is original and 
amusing. 

There was a supposed N. Amati fiddle in 
the family, which is still owned by the son 
James, but the ‘Queen's Fiddler” played 
upon a fiddle of his own make. 


Everybody in the countryside knew Blair, 
and he was familiarly greeted wherever 
he went. He was a character not to be 
trifled with, but he was sincerely liked and 
respected. When he laid down his bow, 
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a figure passed away which will be remem- 
bered in Crathie as long as there are eyes 
undimmed that saw him. He composed a 
number of strathspeys and reels, which are 
published by Messrs. Methven Simpson and 
Co., Dundee. . 

(To be continued.) 





OBSERVATIONS. 


THE coolness and presence of mind possessed 
by Sousa isillustrated by a good story which 
is just now being told of him. His band was 
playing before an audience of some 12,000 
people, when suddenly the electric lights of 
the hall went out. People began to move 
uneasily in their seats, and some even began 
to make a rush for the door. Coolly tapping 
with his baton, Sousa gave a signal, and 
immediately the band began playing “O 
dear! what can the matter be?” A tiny 
ripple of laughter that went round the 
audience showed that confidence had par- 
tially been restored, and when the band went 
on tu play “ Wait till the clouds roll by ’* the 
laughter deepened into a roar of merriment 
that only ended when the lights were turned 
on again. 
* * * 

Messrs. Balfour and Co., of 11, Rood Lane, 
Fenchurch Street, have issued a new and 
enlarged edition of “ How to Tell the Nation- 
ality of Old Violins.” The little book gives 
particulars concerning the make of fiddles of 
the English, French, German, Dutch and 
Italian schools, with illustrations. Thereare 
a great many fraudulent violins on the 
market, and persons in doubt as to the 
nationality of any instrument will find here 
much information which may help them 
to decide the point. We regret to notice 
that, owing to French and German makers 
having flooded this country with low-type 
instruments during the past half-century, the 
English school is now practically extinct. 
From the best work of the French school 
violinists will in the future, we are told, 
be compelled to draw for good-toned instru- 
ments when the limited supply of finer 
old violins fails. Amateurs are advised to 
keep clear of German specimens if they want 
a rich, full, mellow tone, unless a Jacob 
Stainer or a fine Klotz be obtainable. A 
Dutch instrument is never very mellow, but 
it has a satisfactory, full, and honest tone 
about it that makes it a very good orchestral 
fiddle, and in the hands of a discreet player 
is even passable as a solo violin. The Ital- 
jan violins are, of course, celebrated all the 
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He was a fiddle maker as well as a fiddler, 
and he turned out some excellent work. But 
as a maker he committed the fatal blunder 
of artificially seasoning his wood in the 
majority of his instruments. He made a 
few fiddles, however, in which the wood was 
naturally and carefully seasoned, and he sold 
one of them to H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Edinburgh, for the sum of five pounds. He 
died on November 12th, 1884, at the ad- 
vanced age of go, and was buried in Crathie 
churchyard. The Queen attended his funeral 
in person. One tombstone serves for the 
remains of himself, wife, and son, and the 
epitaph runs: 

SACRED 
To the Memory of 
Wi uiaM Brair, house carpenter and violinist, 
who died on the 12th of November, 1884, 
aged go years. 
Also 
His wife, MARGARET CALDER, 
who died April 2nd, 1883, aged 8o years. 
And 


Their son, Sergeant Jonn Brair, 

who died July 16th, 1896, aged 73 years. 
A little time before his decease, Blair com- 
. menced to write a short account of his own 
life—it was intended to be short, but it proved 
to be shorter than was intended. Coming 
death cast his shadow before him, and the 
pages of the little memorandum book are all 
blank save the first. The following is a fac- 
simile reproduction of all that was written: 





Blair was no ordinary mortal. He was 
cast in a mould and possessed well de- 
fined traits of individuality. He inherited a 
good deal of the many marks peculiar to the 
Scottish character, but his nature had con- 
trived to blend them in a way which was 
Blair’s own. 

He had a fund of the native pawky humour 
in him, from which he occasionally drew 
largely. On one occasion, when he was 
playing at Balmoral, James Bowman, one of 
the keepers, cried up to the gallery, ‘‘ Gie us 
the ‘Loch o’ Forfar,’ Willie.’ Blair, who 
was in a surly mood for some reason or 
other, cried back, ‘‘ The deal care tho’ ye 
were droon in the Loch o’ Forfar, that yer 
aye sekin.”’ 

The Queen laughed heartily at this remark, 
probably more at the manner than at the 
words. Blair, whether in the presence of 
monarch or mannikin, preserved the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and invisible 
Blair—he was, in short, always Willie Blair. 
He was (what the great Victoria loved so 
well) true to nature. 


Keeper Bowman and he often crossed 
swords, but they generally ended up their 
petty differences over a bottle of rare old 
Scotch, which Bowman had the knack of 
finding in all sorts of odd places, such 
as gutters, rabbit burrows, etc. Bowman's 
most effective weapon was that of extolling 
the son’s playing at the expense of that 
of the father. Comparisons of this kind never 
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failed to put Blair senior in a wry mood for 
the rest of the day. 

Blair was a devout believer in Fairyland, 
and the inhabitants thereof reciprocated his 
devout sentiments by being fond patrons of 
the Blair cult. One of the ilk it was that 
heard these little people on a hill somewhere 
near by at a carouse. It was, presumably, 
the fairy annual outing, for there were fairies 
gathered in immense numbers, and they had 
mustered their best orchestra for the oc- 
casion. Strathspeys and reels, of course, 
were the vogue. They greeted Blair fami- 
liarly as “ Jock o’ Toddie Hole,” and the 
chief fiddler improvised a strathspey in his 
honour. This strathspey was written out 
by Blair himself. 


The fairies paid another remarkable visit 
to one of the Blairs at the Abergeldie Manse. 
On one night this particular Blair happened 
to be the only servant in the house, the rest 
having gone to a late ball, and about mid- 
night a troup of fairies entered his bedroom. 
One of the fairy ladies carried a baby in her 
arms, which she carefuliy deposited in bed 
alongside of Blair; another fairy carried a 
fiddie which, no sooner than they had hada 
look round, he took out of his box and played. 
He played till dawn, and all the rest danced 
around the bed. Willie Blair used to play 
the reel played by these fairies for many 
years, till one day, the tune slipped com- 
pletely out of his memory, in as remarkable 
a manner as it had come there. He put the 
occurrence down to an act of vengeance on 
the part of the old fairy who had led the 
revelry in the bed-room—who, he thought, 
had stolen the reel from his memory for 
some little offence given to the little people. 


Blair hated the bagpipes with an intense 
hatred. He always betook himself out of 
hearing, if he could, when they were being 
played. In connection with bagpipes he 
used to tell his son the following tale: ‘* When 
Solomon was crowned King it is said that 
the rocks were torn asunder; but that is 
a wrong translation; it should state that the 
piper’s bags were split.” This apocryphal 
version, like Blair himself, is original and 
amusing. 

There was a supposed N. Amati fiddle in 
the family, which is still owned by the son 
James, but the “Queen's Fiddler” played 
upon a fiddle of his own make. 


Everybody in the countryside knew Blair, 
and he was familiarly greeted wherever 
he went. He was a character not to be 
trifled with, but he was sincerely liked and 
respected. When he laid down his bow, 
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a iigure passed away which will be remem. 
bered in Crathie as long as there are eyes 
undimmed that saw him. He composed a 
number of strathspeys and reels, which are 
published by Messrs. Methven Simpson and 
Co., Dundee. : 

(To be continued.) 





OBSERVATIONS. 


THE coolness and presence of mind possessed 
by Sousa isillustrated by a good story which 
is just now being told of him. His band was 
playing before an audience of some 12,000 
people, when suddenly the electric lights of 
the hail went out. People began to move 
uneasily in their seats, and some even began 
to make a rush for the door. Coolly tapping 
with his baton, Sousa gave a signal, and 
immediately the band began playing “O 
dear! what can the matter be?” A tiny 
ripple of laughter that went round the 
audience showed that confidence had par- 
tially been restored, and when the band went 
on tu play “ Wait till the clouds roll by ’’ the 
laughter deepened into a roar of merriment 
that only ended when the lights were turned 
on again. 
* * * 

Messrs. Balfour and Co., of 11, Rood Lane, 
Fenchurch Street, have issued a new and 
enlarged edition of “ How to Tell the Nation- 
ality of Old Violins.” The little book gives 
particulars concerning the make of fiddles of 
the English, French, German, Dutch and 
Italian schools, with illustrations. Thereare 
a great many fraudulent violins on the 
market, and persons in doubt as to the 
nationality of any instrument will find here 
much information which may help them 
to decide the point. We regret to notice 
that, owing to French and German makers 
having flooded this country with low-type 
instruments during the past half-century, the 
English school is now practically extinct. 
From the best work of the French school 
violinists will in the future, we are told, 
be compelled to draw for good-toned instru- 
ments when the limited supply of finer 
old violins fails. Amateurs are advised to 
keep clear of German specimens if they want 
a rich, full, mellow tone, unless a Jacob 
Stainer or a fine Klotz be obtainable. A 
Dutch instrument is never very mellow, but 
it has a satisfactory, full, and honest tone 
about it that makes it a very good orchestral 
fiddle, and in the hands of a discreet player 
is even passable as a solo violin. The Ital- 
ian violins are, of course, celebrated all the 
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world over for their beautiful tone. The 
illustrations of the different makes of instru. 
ments are good, and the little book should be 
useful to many who, like Neil Gow, “lo’e 
the fiddle weel,” and also to others who 
merely regard it from a commercial stand- 
point. 
. + * 

At a very smart party in Grosvenor Place, 
during the season, a lady was overheard 
talking as follows to the hostess. She had 
just received the programme of music, and, 
as she looked down it, she gave a little start: 

‘Oh! Kubelik,”’ she exclaimed. ‘“ How 
delightful! I have heard so much about 
Kubelik. But what is it? Is it a new 
game? A kind of ping-pong, I suppose.” 

Such is fame! And yet one would have 
imagined that there could not have been 
a person in London who had not heard about 
Kubelik and knew all there was to know 
about his marvellous career. London is 
indeed the most extraordinary place in the 
world. Here you will meet the most learned, 
the most up-to-date, the most frivolous, the 
most solemn, and the most profoundly ignor- 
ant, all in the same room. 


* * * 


Mr. Vert has arranged to bring out in 
London this season Kubelik’s fellow pupil, 
young Kocian, the violinist, who, it is said, 
recently created a deep impression at the 
Prague ‘by his performance of the Paganini 
Concerto at the Conservatorium concert. 
Young Kocian, like Kubelik and Ondricek, 
was a pupil of Professor Sevcik, at the 
Prague Conservatory, and he is even now 
barely eighteen. He is blonde, with long 
hair, his forte is Paganini playing, and he 
will make his début on December g at St. 
James’s Hall. 





PLAYING FROM MEMORY. 


WHETHER it be done out of charlatanism or 
daring, it 15s always a proof of uncommon musical 
powers. Wherefore the prompter’s box, the 
dancer's leaden soles, wnen the brain is winged ? 
Do we not know that a chord played trom notes, 
no matter how freely, is yet never half so free as 
one that is played note and fancy free? Weare 
alike; and I, tuough I am a German, and conse- 
quently wedded to tradition, I too should be as- 
tonished, could I see the reader, actor, danseuse, 
produce his or her written part in public, in 
order to execute it with more certainty; and 
yet I, too, am like the pedant, who, seeing 
a virtuoso, quietly continue playing when his 
music bad fallen from his desk, cried out in hot 
excitement, ‘‘ Look, look, that is indeed art! He 
knows it by heart !"'"—Schumann, 











VIOLIN STUDY—PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


By Edith Lynwood Winn. 
(The Musician.) 

Tue ancestry of the violin, as a type of stringed 
instrument played with a bow, goes back to the 
earliest antiquity. Oriental and other writers 
refer to it as necessary to the development of 
other forms of music. Indeed, it was not pos- 
sible to perfect the symphony, the highest form 
of musical composition, until instruments of the 
viol tribe were perfected. 

‘* The violin,” says a well-known critic, ‘is, 
without doubt, a nobler instrument than the 
human voice, first, because of the greater range 
of its eftects, and, secondly, because of its power 
to express every emotion of the human heart.” 

Miss Lillian Shattuck, of Boston, has prepared 
a book of scale bowings, both fascinating and 
practical. Her pupils spend from twenty minutes 
to half an hour daily in these scale bowings, and 
the resujts obtained are very fine. Seventy-five 
different bowings of the G scale in three octaves 
must, of necessity, if carefully practiced, give one 
a command of the most important bowingsin use, 
at the same time increasing one’s facility in 
execution and one’s quickness in changing 
rhvthm. Miss Shattuck’s pupils always stand 
before the mirror when practicing these scales, 
and they develop a beautiful tone by this careful 
method of practice. No tone can be beautiful 
and smooth unless the bow strikes the strings at 
right angles and at a uniform distance of about 
one inch from the bridge. 

I do not believe that beauty of tone depends 
upon talent. It owes more to scale practice sys- 
tematicaliy done. Tone and tone-shading are 
two different things, but, given talent, the pupil 
who practices the’ following scale bowings cannot 
fail to give something more to her playing than 
mere tone: — 

Crescendo and Diminuendo. 

(1) Whole notes, bow to each, count eight. 
Cres. and dim. in each bow. 

(2) Same as (1) commence f. 

‘ (3) Same as(1) cres. and dim. twice in each 

Ow. 

(4) Same as (3) commence ff. 

(5) Whole notes, bow to each, cres. on down 
bow, dim. on up bow. 

(6) Whole notes, bow to each, cres. on up bow, 
dim. on down bow. 

Practise these three octaves with the major 
scales. In crescendo and diminuendo work, the 
distance of the hair from the bridge is governed 
by the effect desired. Generally a large tone is 
produced near the bridge, while a pianissimo tone 
is secured about an inch-and-a-half from the 
bridge. The pressure of the forefinger also 
governs or determines the power and gradations 
of tone. 

During an entire summer I kept a pupil on 
scale bowing and violti duos. The succeeding 
winter the same pupil devoted two-and-a-half 
hours a day to practice and out of that time, half 
an hour a day to scales. At my spring concert 
this pupil, although she is but sixteen years 
of age, and a high school pupil, distinguished 
herself. 
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In Germany children spend six months (with 
a good teacher) upon the G scale. The F sharp 
major scale in three octaves is the favourite one 
of artists. I have practiced it faithfully for five 
years and have never, until recently, been able 
to hold the thumb in place on the neck of the 
violin. It invariably became necessary for me to 
remove the thumb altogether from the neck and 
cling to the body of my violin. By continuous 
practice I have been able, even with a small hand, 
to overceme the difficulty by bringing my elbow 
further under the violin and placing my fingers 
more erect upon the strings in the last octave. 

Professor Joachim, the eminent Berlin violinist 
says that every student who wishes to becomean 
artist, should spend one hour a day on careful 
scale practice. Julius Eichberg who was once 
my teacher, and who first gave me a desire to 
master my instrument, laid great stress upon 
scale practice and finger technique. His method 
is full of valuable suggestions. He suggests 
that a student practice certain kinds of bowings 
and left hand technique several hours daily. 
That few Americans can or will do. I once 
failed in a technical passage. Mr. Eichberg re- 
marked dryly, “ You never spend time enough on 
details; why I played that at twelve years 
of age.” 

‘In how many ways may a single passage be 
bowed, Mr. Eichberg?” I once asked. I will 
show you a passage which may be bowed in fifty- 
four different ways,” he replied, and, because I 
was fascinated by it, he slyly remarked that I 
had better study “Tartini’s Art of Bowing.” I 
did so, and never did “I study that composition 
again nor hear it, until one day it awoke to life 
—in Berlin—under the skilled fingers of César 
Thomson. I have never despised Tartini since, 
and every day the old master appeals to me with 
greater force. 

I have wondered why Willie Burmeister and 
Kreisler and Marteau cared to place Paganini on 
their programmes. When we realise how much 
the violin world owes to Paganini’s discoveries, 
as to its technical possibilities, we need not 
wonder that it is fascinating work to revive 
his compositions, even if they do no longer 
appeal to the ‘public,§fsave by their ; qualities 
of *‘ fireworks,” 

No instrument can compare with the violin 
in its wonderful harmonic effects and double- 
stops. Paganini knew it. We are much amused 
when we hear other artists play his compositions, 
that anyone could jhave thought the great artist 
was a wizard and a sorcerer in his day. How 
the world moves on! 

The violin is the very vital principle of the 
orchestra. We cannot as teachers, lay too much 
importance upon orchestra work. Recently I 
requested ali of my pupils to studyensemble ana 
orchestra work and I had the pleasure of knowing 
that although some of them played feebly in the 
Haydn Symphony as played by seventy ladies in 
Chickering, Hall, they had at,least learned to feel 
the inspiration of a good baton. Miss Nichols, 
the manager of the Boston Vadettes, invited 
professional players to play with her orchestra 
during their stay in Boston. Several professional 
lady violinists responded. Even professionals 











are glad of an opportunity to play such composi- 
tions as the Schubert Unfinished Symphony and 
the Bach Double Concerto with an orchestra in 
which there is a fair proportion of wood-wind 
and stringed instruments. One drawback to the 
thoroughness of a lady violinists education is that 
she is so often debarred from orchestra and 
quartet work. 

In the public schools of Germany musicis a 
very important study. Not every school has an 
organ or piano, but it is not an uncommon sight 
to behold the school teacher accompanying his 
or her pupils witha violin. Indeed, at the Normal 
School in Strasburg, it is neceesary that all 
students take violin lessons, They are taught in 
classes of about fourteen pupils, and when they 
go out to teach they have a sufficient knowledge of 
the rudiments to accompany their pupils when 
they sing. Many teachers have no voices and the 
violin is a very great aid to such in their teaching 


The greatest musical geniuses have immortal. 
ized the violin by writing some of their best 
works for the instrument. In order to do this 
they must have had some intimate knowledge of 
the instrument. Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, 
Haydn, Stradella, Cramer, Hummel, Ries, Bach 
and Rameau played the violin in their youth. 
Theodore Thomas, Emil Paur and many others 
of our best conductors found a study of the in- 
strument a pleasure and a necessity. Marcella 
Sembrich, that gifted singer, played the violin so 
well that Professor Joachim advised her to culti- 
vate her talent. 

Kings and emperors have found the violin fas- 
cinating. Charles, of Spain, who was an excellent 
player, once asked a celebrated violinist whether 
he, the king, or his relative, the Emperor of 
Austria, played with’ more taste. The wary vio- 
linist replied, ‘‘Sire, allow me to say that you 
play the violin like a king, while your Austrian 
cousin plays like an emperor!” Was not that 
court diplomacy ? 

The Queen of Roumania and the ill-fated Em- 
press ot Austria were patrons of music and botb 
gave substantial aid to gifted violinists. 


Royalty has been exceedingly liberal to violin- 
ists. Kings have loaned valuable violins to 
virtuosos. Queens have sold their diamonds that 
some protegé might have a “Strad.” At the 
Joachim jubilee in Berlin, two years ago, there 
were one hundred and forty “‘ Strads” in the or- 
chestra which came to pay homage to the great 
violinist, 

Ysaye owns the famous ‘‘ Emperor Strad."’ Two 
years ago I found a celebrated ** Grand Pattern 
Strad ” in the workshop of Herr Hamig, in Berlin. 
‘*T bought it from the Czar of Russia,” he said, 
“and it is worth only 30,000 marks ($7,500).” 


Professor Joachim has three valuable instru- 
ments: one which he values very much was the 
property of his first teacher, and Joachim found 
the instrument years after the death of his old 
teacher in the hands of a musician in Sweden. 
London friends gave Joachim a beautiful violin 
some years ago, but I believe that this instrument 
is an Amati. Gregarowitsch has a beautiful 
‘* Strad " presented to him by the Czar of Russia, 
Henry Marteau has a fine Maggini, 
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Undoubtedly a fine violin is a great aid to a 
great artist. 

The perfection of the violin made the develop- 
ment of the opera and the higher forms of music 
possible. With the perfecting of the violin, the 
viola, the ’cello and bass, came the necessity for 
ensemble music. Perhaps the latter came first 
and the perfecting of the instruments later. At 
any rate, the two seemed to go hand in hand. 
To-day is the day of chamber music. Ries, Raft, 
Tschaikowsky, Gade and others have followed 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and the other great 
masters. Even American composers are striving 
to emulate each other in quartet composition. 

Abroad I like the Joachim Quartet and the 
Bohemian Quartet above all others. I have 
never heard the Florentine Quartet, and I do not 
think that the French school lays as much stress 
on quartet work as the German school does. I 
have never heard a French quartet, however. 

The Knzisel Quartet is hardly a quartet in the 
strictest sense of the word. Mr. Kneisel leads 
andI cannot detect any individuality in the work 
of the other three members. The Spiering 
Quartet, of Chicago, the Kaltenburg Quartet, of 
New York, and the Adamowski Quartet, of Bos- 
ton, are the only other quartets composed of men 
whom I have heard in this country. 

There are several ladies’ quartets in America 
now—the Eichberg Quartet, composed of Misses 


. Shattuck, Daniel, Grebe and Webster (all repre- 


sentatives of the Royal High School, Berlin), do 
very excellent work. Abroad I heard one very 
fine ladies’ quartet. It was that of Marie Soldat 
Roger (formerly a star pupil of Joachim) and her 
associates, whose names I do not remember. 

Do you remember the quartet work of Ysaye, 
Marteau, Max Bendixand Gerardy? Iwas much 
impressed with the individuality and sympathy 
of their work. They seemed to throw themselves 
each into the mood of the other. I have said 
that the time is coming when chamber music will 
take the lead in this country. During this last 
year several pianists and singers have given us, 
prospective concert tours and, in one instance, 
in Boston, money was refunded at the box office 
of Symphony Halil, because a certain artist's non- 
success cut short his concerts. No quartet 
worthy of the name has made a signal failure. Is 
that significant ? 





NO TIME. 


Tuts ancient and modern complaint—not time 
enough—all day, and no time! 

All through my youth this thought, mostly 
borrowed from others, saddened me—-that there 
was so little time to do anything, no time to de- 
velop in bloom our desires. When, lo, it comes 
to me suddenly, after years of time wasted in 
lamenting over this thought. How much time I 
have, and of how little time it really takes to 
accomplish anything, if one only really employs 
every moment wisely. Why, just devote ten 
minutes a day to any piece of work and great 
re you could see in a very short lapse 
of time. 





Three hundred and sixty-five times every year 
we may bloom anew—fresh, true and sweet with 
the morning. All day and no time? One day 
is a lifetime, a night a death, and every morning 
a resurrection. Working our noon-day faithfully 
through. The dusk of evening forgiving our sins. 
A death of oblivion is night for our mistakes, 
and the morn a resurrection for us all. In all 
this, not time enough? Yes, enough to carry on 
all of which we may become capable. Wake up, 
then! and improve your time.—F. S. P. 





A VIOLIN WITH A HISTORY. 
(The Violin World). 


ALESSANDRA GAGLIANO, of Naples, was a contem- 
porary of Stradivarius. He was born in 1640 and 
died in 1725. His violins are so rare that they 
command almost as high a price as those of the 
most famous Brescian and Cremonese makes. In 
1702 Gagliano madea violin expressly for Corelli, 
who played it continuously until his death, which 
occurred in 1713. Corelli bequeathed this in- 
strument to Tartini;, whom he esteemed the 
greatest living violinist. It was this very year 
that Tartini composed that mysterious, weird 
and beautiful sonata known as “ Trillo del Dia- 
volo.” The very first time he played this in 
public he used his Gagliano. When Tartini died 
this violin fell into the hands of Pugnani. It was 
purchased by a wealthy merchant of Havre, 
France, who presented it to De Beriot in 1836. 
Subsequently this masterpiece was owned in turn 
by Ole Bull, Miska Hauser and Ferdinand David. 
In 1870 this Gagliano violin, which had been 
used by so'many famous violinists, came into the 
possession of Ovide Musin. Last year it was 
acquired by William Worth Bailey, the distin- 
guished blind violinist, whose father, a very 
weaithy citizen of Arkansas, gave it to him asa 
birthday gift. On his tour through the United 
States this season, Bailey will use this historic 
violin, which came from the workshop of Ales- 
sandra Gagliano, 200 years ago. Its tone is 
golden, and its carrying power so great that it 
fills the largest hall. 





A SCANDINAVIAN VIOLINIST. 
(The Violin World). 


~ Emir C. Ertxson has opened his new studio at 


399, Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, and is very busy 
with a large class of pupils. The Brooklyn Eagle 
said the following of this artist’s performance at 
a recent concert: ‘‘A very pleasant feature of 
the concert was the appearance of the Scandin- 
avian violinist, Mr. Emil C. Erikson, who, after 
having made for himself a reputation in Europe, 
has come to this city to live. He gave a number 
of solos, which included some of Ole Bull's 
favourite pieces, and which were given in such a 
way that won for Mr. Erikson great applause and 
the heartiest commendation from his auditors. 
He certainly handled the violin in a way that 
showed he was its master, and that he was cap- 
able of educing the instrument of all its musical 
possibilities.” 
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Messrs. Beare and Son send us a magnifi- 
cently printed and illustrated catalogue of 
genuine old violins, violoncellos and speciali- 
ties in modern violins, fittings, etc. Their 
instruments are perfectly fitted for the use of 
either amateurs or professionals. Their prices 
for old instruments range from 6 to 60 guineas 
and are well worth the attention of all 
admirers of this beautiful instrument. 





The Index to Vol. VII, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London, WC. 


HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 


By F. J. FETIS, 


Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 
Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 


best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 
“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; - 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 
SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”; etc 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Ns. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 

ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert."’ 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 
A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘“‘ Highland.” 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CarL VOLTI. 


To Soloists—send for lists of CarL VoLTI & ANDRE 
La TarcHE's works. 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLTi & 
ANDRE LA TaRCHE’s theoretical works. 
JOHNW BLOCEKLEY 

3, ARGYLL ST., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 








Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 


aND 


Traps sf Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 


RESIN OIL. 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHTELDs. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the stringy quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS, LUDWIG STRAUS. 
St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. J. T. CARRODUS. 
4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, 1 have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by farthe best Ievertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
fF. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 





31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—F or about nine months, I have constantly used your ‘‘ In- 
FALLIBLE ’’ Out for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mn. SHIELDS : FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful mysel!, 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon, Petroleum, 
&e. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price Gd 
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Sold hy all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 
CLARENCE Hovsr, HARROGATE. 
December 22nd, 1898, 
Dear Stmr,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 





R. R. Smenps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 
MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall’s, Music Depot, Ivegate. 


NOTICE.-—-Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr, 
BroapD.Ley receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 





ADDITIONAL PUPILS desired 
by experienced German lady. Good 
German, thorough French (acquired in 
France), superior Drawing, Painting, good 
Pastelist. Long references in Town. 

ADDRESS: 

FRAULEIN, 56, Lillie Road, West 
Brompton. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Essays and Criticisms, 

By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
Second Series, 10s, 6d. 





LONDON: W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 





BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from he German by Emity HI t. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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By SpeciAL ApporntMENT H.R.H. THE DvuKE oF EDINBURGH 
SPECIAL AWARD. 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS 


C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer and Importer of the finest French and Italian 
Strings. 


54, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W 





DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS. 





SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


Biographical and Anecdotal, 
With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C 





NCW READY. Post 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s. 


DELIVERY IN THE ART OF’ 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
ON RHYTHM, MEASURE, PHRASING, TEMPO 
By C. A. EHRENFECHTER. 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





Square Post 8vo, Cloth, Sixth Edition 


How to Understand 


WAGNER’S 
‘‘RING OF THE NIBELUNG.’ 


B ing the Story and a Descriptive Analysis 
of the ‘* Rhinegold,"’ the ** Valkyr,” 
‘* Siegfried,'' and the 
** Dusk of the Gods,” 





With a Number of Musical Examples. 
By GUSTAV KOBBE. 





LonDon : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD.,W.C 














ADVERTISEMENTS. . 


DEC., #901. THE VIOLIN: TIMES. 


~ MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR- PRIZES OR -FOR PRESENTATION. 


4 ON SALE BY 













WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, w.c. 


‘ meagan Rasa wre cuntaihbsblat 


Preludes and Studion, Mu Musical Themes of the Day, by Ww. J. Henverson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 

2s pub, +) 

Half 4 hota of Music in England, by Dr. F. Huerrz, 6vo,.cloth, as. 6d, 
Pp" t 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Gzorcr E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 


These Lessons are so written that you can, ‘tiy studying them, master the fundamental principles employed.in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, ‘or Singers, Speakers, and 

Teachers, by Gzorce E. Torr, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Cleraymen a Practical 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice’ 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr, 8vo, sewed, 18, 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, !ranslated with Addi- 
tions and Iilustrations, by JoHn BisHop, 4th Eaition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. — 

Mozart's Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by CuarL_zs Gounop, translated by WINDEYER 
Crark and J. T. Hurcuinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianotorte, with 
Sixty-two Musical xamples, by Henry C, Banister, cr. Svo, cloth, 2s. 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, <pereien De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazorkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsxi, translated by Miss N. Jawotua, and edited by SuTHER- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musiciaus, Essays and Criticisms, by ROBERT SCHUMANN; translated, edited, 
and amiotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8yo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. 

Wagner—Beethoven, by: Richarp WaAGnx R, with a Supplement from. the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, second edition, cr. 
8vo, cloth, 6s: 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinanp Prarcer, 3s. 6a (pub. 7s. 6d.) 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 


CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESGRiPTION PROVIDED, 








SEND Post CARD FOR SPECIMEN COPY. OF THE 


Published ““ ENTERTAINER” Monthly, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ 95 dabei iad BIRM NRE: 
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